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OESCRIPTOrS- ■^MODERN LANGUAGES, '.-SOUND FILMS, '^SECOND LANGUAGE 
learning, >>LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION, »>TEaCHER EDUCATION, CULTURAL 
CONTEXT, TEACHING TECHNIQUES, AUDIOVISUAL AIDS, 

SOUND MOTION PICTURES, CAREFULLY DEVELOPED AND 
COORDINATED CY LANGUAGE TEACHERS USING THE INFORMATION FROM 
SUCH language-related DISCIPLINES AS PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LINGUISTICS, AND CULTURAL ANTHR<?P0L0G V , COULD SE 
USED EFFECTIVELY IN DOTH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION AND TEACHER 

ccucA I after an average academic three-year course in 

WHICH THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS TO MASTERING THE LANGUAGE CODE 
(THE SOUNDS OF LANGUAGE) HAD TAKEN THE LEARNER TO THE POINT 
OF RECOGNIZED LANGUAGE COMPETENCE. THE SOUND FILM COULD 
COMPLEMENT INSTRUCTION BY ESTABLISHING APPRC-PRIATE MEANING TO 
ACCOMPANY THE LEARNING CODE WITHOUT MAKING IT TRIVIA* OR 
CONFUSING IT IN THE PROCESS. AT THAT LEVEL, FItMS MIGHT GIVE 
THE LEARNER AN OPPORTUNITY TO PRACTICE HIS ACQUIRED SKILLS 
AND MIGHT PRESENT THE LANGUAGE TO HIM IN CULTURAL CONTEXT. IN 
teacher training, either staged or "LIVE" films THAT H-jNESTLY 
DOCUMENTED CLASSROOM PROCEDURES OR EVENTS MIGHT CONTRIBUTE 
REAL INSIGHT TO LANGUAGE TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND FR*?6l.EMS AND 
BE IDEAL INSTRUCTIONAL VEHICLES. THIS SPEECH WAS DELIVERED AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. CCH.UMBIA UNIVERSITY, JUNE 14, 1966. (AB) 
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^ Before wo recommend an instrunent for oso in teacter trainings we need to 

I , I be specific about wlmt the Instrunont is and wbr,t t'lis toacbors are being trained 
for, We osed to be precise about t/lmt tlio teacher doss In that subject of 
instruction. As yOu will havo noticed, our 'topic is veiy broad, thoi^h the sub- 
title narrow it down to soms thing roasombly within the Icnov/lodgs ol your speaker^ 
ibr our present purpose, tie instruriieut is tije aound motion picture and tho tsacbers 
in question are being trainad for instruotion in a moiern foreign Lnnguags— a subject 
in which tbe teactor'a role is both similar to and different frora that of teachers 
in other areas of the ourrioulua. 



If wo are to talk about pictures, vie shall have to tsdk about ii^t. if wo 
sure to k about lang'Jags, we shall have to talk about sound. And as v;o talk 
about pictures and language, we should placo them in that vjhole >pectrum of 
symbolic trans format ions which includes music, mathoraatios, and ritual, among 
otters, and of which pictures and language a.i'o such Important areas. And agaiHs 
if w are to talk about tesu^ters, wo must talk about learning, and about the 
teacher ^8 all-important role in helping learning to occur. 
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I propose to treat our topic under six difforent headings, as follows: 

1) Learning and knowing, 

2) The five senses, 

3) The physics ard tho psychology of light and, sound. 

4) The nature of language. 

5) The sound motion picture in the foroign language course. 

6) The sound motion picture in teachei' training, 
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How do W 0 l.Q fv r n? How do w© know what \'SG kno.i? Thoao aro anclont, incossant 
problems and of course wo cannot »ive satisfactory answers, 3ut those questions 
must be in our minds if wo are to do anything at all v/ith our topic, lio are 
constantly learning while wa aro awako, avon though what wo learn may be utterly 
trivial, fto daily newspaper is fillod— or purports to bo— with what we did not 
know before. Learning can be compared to the tidewater ayea tliat separates the 
sea from the land. It is a sloping, marginal region that divides noruknowing 
from knowing, Somotlmes this aroa is very narrerw and can be crossed in a second 
or so, as it is uten v/e learn, for osample. tha score of yosterday^s ball 
Again, it can be miles in width and bo ver\) difficult to traverse, as it is when 
we are learning how to play a musical Inst’^'^rnent or to com nuni cate in a language 
other than our own, Adjxy hundreds of hours of vci'y coiicentratcd effort are 
then xequired to go from non-knowing to loiowing. One thinks of tlie iminonse 
tidal flatjs that lie to the west of daint Michel in Normandy, upon Which 
ooB does not dare venture without a ^de. 



Our professloxal use of tha word learning refers usually to formal learning 
in wl»t w8 Cfidl the classroom situation— a brand of learning ox immense importance. 
This importance is recognized by all of us hero, chough this is by no means 
universally true in our culture, as the percenter of our national incone that 
is devoted to education rather soberly indicates. As for the word knowing, for 
the sake of argument, let me hazard tlie statement that we know v;hat we knerw by 
three different moans, one, by perception, th?,t is, through data receivod by the 
senses, two, by Instinct, that is, through ^^nes aiid chrcmosoiiiea received from 
our parents, and three, by intuition, that is, by piecing to.^ther bits and 
parts of the residue laid dovra in o\ir cerebral cortex by the first two processes. 
This is not a scientific statement, merely a poetic one, 3ut perhaps worthy of 
oonsideratlon even so. 



./hatever vie may tliink about the role ot insti'.nct and Intuition in Icnowing, 
v/e c an all agree on perception. let us speak about it ?ui sane detail- Jhilk 
about perception brings vjlth it talk about cognition, and happily so, for one of 
ths great events of scientific psychology in our century has teen the rediscovery 
of cognitioiu ./hen I v/as in collet, forty years ago, in the heyday of John a. 
./at son and behaviorism, the st inulus produced tlie response, and that was that. 
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You v»nt from S to ft and no nonsense, Nowada^j^, a small *c* Is inserted between 

S and U, opening up a world of possibilities for the student of lan‘?:uas9 learning, 

JPor that little ’o* stands for co^ltlon, vdiich tl» dictionary dofinos as "that 
activity of the mind vjhloh receives sense impressions and elabora;cc3 concepts 
frcHa them," A concept Is defined as "an Idea generalized from peirticular Instances," 
It is perception that lets us observe a dinner napkin# a snowball, a lunp of sugar, 
an faster illy, and recognize arch for what It is. But it Is cognition that lets 
ua extract from them a universal quality, v/hitenoss, which all these possess, and 
lets us deal Internally with that quality and give it a name, whiteness , It is 
perception that lets us touch an ice cube, a dog's nose, a trout stream, a 
cellar wall, and again recognize each for what it is, yet it is cognition that 
pemits us to extract frcHi them a eommon quality of coolness and another of wet. 

ness, to give them names, and to recognize those qualities or universals when we 

encounter ttaam again in other objects. 

It is easy to conclude that pictures can represent pairtlculars, the napkin, 
the snowball, the ice cube, the trout stream, in a vary satisfactory way. On 
the other hand, the universals, whiteness, coolness, watnsss, are far better 
represented by words, ./hoover it liras who first said: "A picture is v orth a thousand 
words" forgot to add: "If v;e are seeking to particularize." But, Just often, 
we are seeking to generalize. For passport Identification, a pictuie is probably 
bettor than any minhar of words. But if we wish to refer to those inhabitants 
of this city who si:?>port its govemnont by giving t:qp a sizeable rjart of their 
yearly income in taxes, the single word "taxoaj'er" is surely bettor thsm a thousand 
pictures^ Our understanding of the difference between talk a n d pictures, that is, 
between dlscuYsive and presentational forms, begins here. For It is the tendency 
of pictures to particularize and of talk to generalize. 

The role of perception in learning and lOiowlng is of course majilmal, and the 
appeal of the talking picture Is vary great, with all its promise of selection, 
concentration, and control ovar v/hat the leamor will see ejid hear. Does tbs 
talking picture live up to this promiso in the learning of a new langua^? 

Our answer will bo conditioned by our definition of langua^p and the differences 
we can find between seeing and hearing. 
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Purthar oorament on poroeption brings us to the second itom on ou:>.’ list, the 
flw senses. The range of sight is practically limitless, 7ith the eye ire can 
easily traTOl to the moon, the siw, the stars, oven to neighboring galaxies, Je 
all know how deprlTOd is the person who does not Inve at his disposal the sanse 
of sight. The sense of hearing Is far more limited, for sound, as peroeiv/ed hy 
the senses, trails only througjh the sea of air in which we Hto, It traTrels 
slowly and not very far, '^e can see our neighbor a Imlf^mile aiiay, but wo cannot 
hear him. The third sense, odoi**, req.uires the transfer through tlia air of 
odor-bearing particles to our roses, though the point of origin may be at some 
distance from us. Touch requires close physical contact with the object in 
question, touch boing spread over all parts of oxtr bodies. The 

sense of taste is the most intimate of all. for uliat is to be tasted must 
actually be taken into our mouths, Througi^ perception and cognition we learn 
by means of our senses to know with what we are surroucdod. Often more than 
one sense Is involved in knowing an object. A gd^ss of glngei* ale, for example, 
baa a massage for all five. 

The term 'audio- visual®, now apparently about three dsoades oldv under- 
scores the Importance of sight and hearing in the processes of learning and 
knowing. I suppose a really thorou^going terra would be ■'audio-visual- 
olefactory-tactile-gustatory, ® (And don“t think such aids may not be on tte 
maiket before long) The word 'audio- visual® is not meant to slight the otlvjr 
senses, it merely Indicates the great predorainance of these tv;o. The term 
'audio- visual® and the talking picture camo into being at about the same tijre, 
With perhaps more enthusiasm than discrimlnaticn, audio and visual liave been 
used together very extensively, almost as if they irere inseparable. Sometimes 
they have been asked to carry nearly the whole burden of instruction. 

But nothing is the answer to everything, and a closer analysis of tt» 

phenomenon of langcsage has revealed vast critical area'c in which sound is totally 

Independent of sight, and has made us rather startlingly aware of v/hat the eye can 

do and cannot do, as well as of what the ear ran do and cannot do. In order to 

o 

understand in what proJ^dly different v/ays pictures and sounds bring 
information to the mind, we rai^t consider the third item in our list, the 
physics and psychology of ll^t and sound. 
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The unit of ligjit is a photon* a tiny bundle of ener'^^ released as an 
eloL ...‘oa shifts from one orbit to another iri it? race around the nucleus of an 
atom. Photons travel in enoxinous quantities and faster than an^thin,^ else ve 
know of. A briof f^nce at a scene or a picture of a scans .^ives us a great deal 
of information about it in an incredibly short time. The mechanism of the eye 
peimits us to receive a message by means of light about the dimensions, color, 
and relative position of a great many objects, all in less than a second, 

T6 do this, however, our eyes must be directed the right viay. If we turn our 
beads or close our eyelids, the messa^ is out off. 

Sound comes to us in a ver^ different manner^ The air that touches our 
ears is set in motion by whatever makes tho sound in a way not unlike the 
dropping of a pebble into a pool of water. Sound conti nues to reach us no matter 
visit the position of our bodies ^ and vie cannot shut off our ears as we can our 
eyes. The ear is very able in distinguishing botwoen degrees of volme and 
qualities of sound. But a word messags that is to bo borne by sound takas much 
longer to convey and often far less precise than a message boms by a picture, 
rfe should note in passing that the body can receive sound and also emit It. The 
hunan body does not emit light, though other living creatures do so. No doulit 
the whole story of communication would be far different If we were as gifte3 as 
the fireflies. 

A fuller exploration of the differences betvjeen prasentatloml ana discursive 
forms (tteit is, between pictures and^^'^f^^ is not- permitted us in this discussion. 
But the blunt truth is tlat we shall never understand tallcing pictures, and far 
less their role in education, until wo take the time, muster the patience, and 
acquire the mincUset to make such explorations. 

Of coarse a word message fals,'ifies reality, No ono thinks that a door is 
anything like the consonant and vowel sounds ue use to represent it. Pictures 
falsify reality too. Nobody really thinks that the pack of ci,^rettes or the 
beer bottle that we see pictured in a raagar.in© advert isement is actually 
paper-thin. And tl^xe is a double falsity in tba motion picture, for, as we 
know, Wbat is flashed on the screen is not motion at all, but a rapid succession 
of still pictures. The aye mechanism being what it is, vio Interprtyt these 
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suco6sslv8 plcturds as showing v/hat in fact they do not showj motion* This 

£ t" 

is a good example of the relationship batwaen paiceptioa and reality, 

Je must go on novj to talk about language and the part it plays in the sound 
motion picture* Again, we must he precise in. tVie meaning oi our teims* By 
langiage we mean not the language of the hees or the langua^ of the flowers ^ 
hut tte language of human discourse as produced hy human lips and I’eceived hy 
ears. Language in tills sense is a highly coraple^< fabric of systems of 
sound, of form, of order and relationship, and of items of potential nieanlng» 

It Is a heiavior pattern typical of every living huiian being that lias reached 
the age of three or four, althou^ anything remotely coraparahle to it Is totally 
denied every other living creature. Language is often accanpanied hy activities 
of the eye and the facial muscles, and hy hody movemevits of many kinds* Ingenious 
ways of picturing the sounds of language were invented a few thousand 
years ago, and have mistily transformed the entire human predlcamsnt. But a 
thorough knowledge of the true nature of language is denied us until can 
perceive that, in the last analysis, all hunan laugua^ is reduslh}i,to what the 
Ups can say end tte ears can hear. This is a s;ireeping, indeed slia'^tering, 
aamisslon, one tteit the Intellectual world is as yet hardly ready to make. 



Different ianghases can come into contact geographically, socially, a,nd 
oiten in the same individual* Instruction in a second language is a deliherate 
attempt to encouragp this latter kind of con'bact, »iThether the two languages 
in question are to he separate households, dwelling under the same roof hut 
independently and collaborating only occasiomlly one with the other, or whether 
th» new language is to he adopted into the midst of the existing mother-tongue 
family as a minor, restricted, and dominated member of it, is still— .strangely 
onou^iwa moot profos<llonal point* This question raises its tousled psychoiingulstic 
head in ths foreign language film that has iilnglisb titles. For students of the 
foreign language this produces a mental hodgepodgs of a most dlsconcex*ting kind, 
and it takes no profound insight into normal langua^ behavior to see why^ 

Of course the observer wants most of all to understand the story* Trying to do 
this in two languages interferes v/lth understanding and. often blocks it off* 

Any good that this may do the student of the forei/n language is very hari? to 
discern; the harm is all too evident. 
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Je must not leavo our discussion of tho nature of ivithout 

remarking i^on its division into tv;o major areas or stroams, each parallelling 
the other v/hen language is in action, Je call tl^eso tv?o areas “code^ and 'meaning®. 
Code comprises the so-unds of the langijg^e the forms and ste-pes t'rB.t the word 
elements take, the patterns of otC >r and relationship in which they follow 
each other in the stream of speech, a.nd the worl elemonts considered as hearers 
of meaning*, Meaning is related to sound, form, order, and lexical choico at 
eveary point. The speaker puts meaning into tha elements of cods as he produces 
langja^ and the hearer extru^ts meaning from the code as hi listens. How 
ploturos can be extremely useful in illustrating meaning and maklug it precise. 

But the learner must loam not oxily meaning j he must learn the code as well if 
he is to ccmmunlcate in it, y^t these are matters t’jat cannot he pictured, 
tfe can easily depict the diffexrence between a boat and a boot or a key 
and a ski, but to try to picture the production of the sounds that m<'ak© this 
diffoi-ence In speech is welUni^h impossible. 'le might as well t>.y to teach 
a musician si5>plenes3 of the wrist or qmlity of tone throng pictures. In 
auttnary, wo may abnost says pictures for learning the meaning of languags, 
yes; pictures for learning the code of langua^a, no, 

language loai'ning is in many respscts like loarning music, for it Involves 
the training of both muscle and mind in now and ccmplicatod v/ay$. One radical 
difference, hovraver, distinguishes langixage frcm rauslc, 24usic is indeed individual 
behavior, with the musician performing solo or in unison or accord viith one 
or several others* Langua^ behavior, in its essence, is not individual behavior 
at all, but is a «dancing couple" or "boxing match" kind of bale.vlor that seems 
to he best called dyadic. Participants in language intoixihanga are not relating 
what they do to a pra^arrani^^d background pattern in a given rhythm ana a given 
key, instead, each is guiding his activity by ifet the othor does, has done, 
or is about to do, and by that only. Tiie psychologists Inve not discovered this 
fact about language as yet, but some day they will^ And when they do» they will 
he vastly more helpful to us in language teaching than they have been up to now. 

After this discussion of theoretical matters, we tuni nov/ to the fifth 
Item on om* list, and make scKce practical suggestions a.bout the use of sound 
motion pictures in a foraiga lang?3age course, r3l:;.ting tl? 3 :n as best we can to the 
principles we have proposed. To begin with, the language course must be set up first. 
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To start out by teJclng a soquoiice of motion picti^reis., no matter hw fino they 
may bo as such* or by diligsntly sea*:ing out films already mads, then attempting 
to build a language oourse suround thoso presentations for tt^ eye coraes about 
as close to doing things upside doi^m and backward as could possibly be. Tbs 
succQssivo steps to be followed in mastering ths language code must b© identified 
and arranged in ordc»r first, throu^ an entire course ths.t takes the learner to a 
point of recogni.zed language competence. This is a length of time running, on 
the arerage, to three academic years at loast. Only after tliese preparations haw 
been made should wo turn to pi'^tures 'to complement this material in establishing 
appropriate meaning to acoompasiy code. Proceeding in this way, we may hope for 
a cultural authenticity and a psychological aptness liij^eaming of meaning 
that will neither trivialize nor complicate and confuse tiB loaming of code, 

Secondly, we shall un3ei»sta»d the function of the sound motion picture better 
If we distinguish between learning and performance, Onco a given section or 
sections of cods hat© boon learned, ths motion picture as well as tlB tape zBcorder 
can be used to supplement the live voice in giving the leomar an opport\mity to 
practice with what ho has acquired. But la doing this w3 must be sure tlat the 
profile of sound is full and clear, and above all tliat it is not masiosd and 
cloutod by the abomination of incidental music. Thirdly, there aro added dimensions 
of meaning that develop with the use of language appropriate to persons who are 
relating In a normal way to each other and to the cultural situation in v;hich they 
are. Such scones can be presented in a uniq,usly effective way with soimd motion 
pictures, provided, of oourse, tlat the basic eleiments of code have been learned 
first. Although tlB motion picture cannot the student lii the dyadic of 

^ la.Tig3ftffl (it doesn’t have the necessary blood chemistry) it can, if rightly 
prepared, provide models of unique value to the learns r. 

As the student passes throng the sequence of phases that bring him to a 
point of language competence, he of course has need of the most carefully prepared 
materials. It is nov; recognized that these can be prepared only through the 
coordinated efforts of langua^ teachers, aided by the best advice and counsel 
obtainable from a nunber of adjacent disciplines in which language plays an important 
role. These axe, especially, philosophy, literature, psychology, linguistics, and 
cultural anthropology. The sound motion picture can well become, with the collabora- 
tion of able motion picture production personnel, an integral part of such materials. 
It 0963 without saying that in pictures of this kind, the learning of language and of 
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meaniag ‘l*aV;e procS(2x?nce ovor v/ha.'b is thsatx'ical, arausin;^, "uniisual® or 
qminta ;/ith prop-ar plojoninov. doctimontary f liras can find tboSrxvay into what wa 

^ m * 



are disoussinga provid£id tliay are hcxiest docmontaries-' 
life as it is, and are not falsified or ^storified® 






) a true report of 



Jo arrlTo now at tha sixth and last itOEa on our list* the use of the sound 
motion picture in toacher training, The films tliat can contribute most to the 
preparation of teachers ax-o those that show the teacher in the act of teaching. 

Ideally, we would hopo for films sho;’7ing the teacher teaching the different skills, 
the varieties of sentence structure, ths siiaping and correction of pronunciation, 
the dewlowent of vocahul-ary, t>» creation and writing down of sentences and 

*rtie gtVl»r>9 <trd ^ 

paragraphs^^ Jo would like to see tho same teacher teaching the same class at 
different levels, toacMng in big classos and In small, teaching students of greater 
and lesser potential as language ioamsrso teaching students In collegs-bound 
courses and those 22 ot intending to go beyond the hi^ school, teachix^ pu^^iis In 
the fourth grade and in the tvielfthr Je would like to see films showing classroom 
dynamics and the varieties of activity possible in any language class, the teaching 
of word study, the use of ths questionnaire, the use of literary texts in classes 
In which latjguags leo.ming is the domlinnt purpose. V/o would like to see fi3ms 
showing performances, such as wo see at a concert or in a theatre. Also we would 
like to see films that are not performances but honest learning sessions, such as 
the rehearsals fev the concert or tlie play that will later be given. Films for 
teachers should sim not onl.y the rl^t thing but also, occasionally, the wrong 
thing, plo.inlj'' labellsd as such. They should be good enough to be seen not only 
once but many times. In all such films , what the students say should be fully 
and amply recordedU G^reat cax*e must bo exercised In the editing of such films lest 
the honest docunentatlon of wl?at goos on In a classroom be tampered with and falsified. 
The essence of good language teaching is to be first model, then Interlocutor, then 
coach or guide. Films fay teachers should show the teacher as all three. 



My final plea vjould he tlmt vje not write dovm to, or talk down to teachers, 

5lct*t^i*yiecL 

that we not condescend, nor oversimplify, as If teachers were^ Intellectually some- 

where between their pupils and the rest of the academic vjorld* This has been the 

tone, ths eapectaAlon, the practice in all too many books and materials prepared for 

teachers* For every ter.oher that I Icnoif who vjants to be Intellectually coddled 
, . anicl) 

and carried along “Taddy, liteo you done throng the toy fair",, ttere are, at tl» 

least, ten others who iTelcorae the challenge of new concepts and new practices 

and whose arms are long enou^ to reach for a dictionary. 



